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PACIFIC  ACKWORTH  TRAVELS 


Many  readers  have  asked  for  us  to  give  a 
taste  of  the  life  of  Pacific  Ackworth  families. 
Recently  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  grade  students 
of  Pacific  Ackworth  elementary  school  extended 
their  community  by  a week’s  trip  to  visit  the 
Hopi  Indian  Reservation  in  northwestern  Ari- 
zona. These  excerpts  taken  from  the  compositions 
which  the  students  wrote  describe  the  activities 
and  the  values  they  felt  they  received  from  the 
trip. 

Four  students  drew  their  conclusions  briefly: 
“We  learn  more  by  seeing  and  doing  instead  of 
just  reading  out  of  books.  We  learn  to  plan,  pre- 
pare, and  buy  our  own  meals,  and  we  learn  the 
way  other  people  live  and  worship.” — “When 
we  were  coming  back  from  Hoteville  we  got  stuck 
in  the  sand,  and  we’d  be  there  yet  if  we  had  not 
had  the  cooperation  of  everyone!” — “The  boys 
also  had  the  jobs.  . . of  packing  and  unpacking 
the  cars  every  morning  and  evening.  By  the  end 
of  the  .trip  we  had  much  more  sitting  room  in 
the  “Willie,”  due  to  the  fact  that  we  packed 
things  much  more  compactly  than  at  the  start.” 
And  succinctly,  “It  takes  a lot  of  self-control  to 
ride  all  day  without  making  a pest  of  oneself.” 

The  story  begins:  “We  started  out  on  the 
19th  of  March  on  our  trip.  First  we  went  to 
Beaumont  to  see  Hugh  Anderson’s  guayule  ranch. 
Then  we  went  to  Seeley  and  slept  there  the  first 
night.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Mesa,  Arizona. 
On  the  third  day  we  went  to  an  Indian  Mission 
School,  and  we  stayed  there  two  nights.  On  the 
fifth  day  we  went  to  Oraibi.  We  looked  at  Oraibi 
and  Hoteville,  and  we  had  to  pay  .25  for  each 
person  to  see  it.  The  next  day  we  went  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  ...  We  saw  the  sunrise  and  the 
sunset  there  and  the  girls  drew  pictures.  We 
also  saw  a movie  of  some  men  who  went  down 
the  Colorado  River. 

“After  that  we  went  to  Boulder  Dam.  First 
we  got  in  the  elevator  and  went  down  in  the 
power  house.  The  guide  took  us  through  the 
power-house  and  showed  us  the  penstock  pipes. 
We  saw  the  generators  and  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment. There  were  seventeen  generators,  fifteen 
of  them  produce  82,000  kilowatts  each,  and  two, 
10,000  kilowatts.” 

Another  student  continues;  “In  Ganado  . . . 
Dr.  Salisbury  took  us  on  a tour  of  the  place,  [the 
Indian  Mission].  We  saw  some  new-born  babies 
in  the  hospital  ...  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
Wide  Ruins  [scene  of  “Spin  a Silver  Dollar”]. 
We  didn’  't  see  Jimmy  though,  he  was  out  looking 
for  a medicine  man  to  cure  his  father’s  broken 
arm.  Duncan  Spinning  said  that  the  medicine 
men  usually  send  broken  arms  to  the  hospital. 


and  whenever  a medicine  man  gets  sick  himself 
he  goes  straight  to  the  hospital. 

“The  next  day  we  ate  lunch  with  Byron 
Adams  in  Polacca  (a  Hopi  town).  He  told  us  how 
the  government  was  taking  away  their  land,  be- 
cause the  government  said  they  weren’t  using  it, 
and  then  taking  away  their  sheep  to  conserve  the 
vegetation  on  the  land  and  not  leaving  the  Hopis 
enough.  Any  Hopi  who  does  not  have  any  live- 
stock now  can’t  get  any  . . . 

“The  next  afternoon  at  Grand  Canyon  we 
saw  what  was  supposed  to  be  a Hopi  dance,  but 
wasn’t  a bit  like  the  real  thing.” 

The  last  pupil  comments:  “At  Ganado  Mis- 
sion we  slept  in  the  dormitory  with  Navaho 
Indian  boys  and  also  ate  with  them.  . . . The  sec- 
ond night  we  went  to  the  Nurses  Capping  cere- 
mony. Doctor  Salisbury  gave  a talk  entitled, 
“Nursing  at  the  Crossroads.  . . . After  supper  at 
Oraibi,  Tommy  Jenkins  told  us  about  the  Hopi 
religion  which  is  almost  parallel  to  the  Bible.  It 
rounds  off  like  this: 

“The  Hopis  have  already  been  tried  and  saved. 
The  saved  Hopi  people  were  led  by  two  broth- 
ers. When  they  got  to  old  Oraibi,  the  younger 
brother  settled  down  and  the  older  brother  was 
to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the 
older  brother  hits  his  forehead  against  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  world  he  is  to  return.  Since  it 
is  prophesied  that  when  the  older  brother  re- 
turns he  will  be  different,  they  have  twin  stone 
tablets,  and  if  he  says  he  is  a brother,  he  is  the 
older  brother.  In  the  day  of  Judgement  the  older 
brother  will  judge  them,  and  all  the  Hopis  are 
supposed  to  live  a clean  life  so  they  won’t  go  to 
hell.” 

In  these  compositions  the  p.upils  did  not  in- 
clude the  maps  which  they  made  of  the  terri- 
tory they  had  traveled  through,  showing  a sense 
of  certainty  of  the  towns  with  relation  to  each 
other,  and  a feeling  for  the  route  they  had  taken. 
Also  there  were  art  experiences  resulting  from 
the  trip  as  they  expressed  with  pencil  and  crayon 
their  reactions  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  Boulder 
Dam,  the  road  through  the  desert,  and  the  Indian 
trading  posts.  This  leaves  to  their  families  the 
evaluation  of  the  new  topics  of  conversation  they 
brought  back  with  them.  The  students  whose 
composition  were  quoted  were:  Winifred  Way, 
John  Wells,  Rudy  Schindler,  Carolyn  Batchelor, 
Paul  Jenkinson,  and  Bud  Thomasson. 

The  students  were  not  the  only  ones  to  bring 
back  an  evaluation  of  the  trip.  John  Way,  their 
teacher,  brings  back  this  concern: 

“.  . . Tlie  Hopis  do  not  have  any  legal  title 

to  their  land — land  which  their  tribe  has  occu- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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\ This  issue  may  be  the  last  you  receive  for  a month  ( 
i or  two.  Our  Treasurer,  Hannah  Erskine,  writes  5 
: poignantly  “ in  the  bank  . . . there  is  enough  s 
I to  pay  for  one  month’s  Bulletin.  (Which  you  are  (| 
) now  reading. — Ed.)  I hope  we  shall  not  have  to  go  i 
j into  debt.”  Have  you  subscribed?  Enough?  Has  j 
V your  meeting  contributed  and  budgeted  to  the  ( 
^ Bulletin?  j 

(Friends  Bulletin  ] 

714  W.  California  i 

^ Pasadena  2,  California  \ 

“at  least  a dollar”  ^ 

Seattle  University  Meeting 

A special  Monthly  Meeting  was  called  for  April  23 
to  consider  the  following  important  items: 

1.  The  report  of  the  special  committee  to  study 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  proposal  on  the  new 
Yearly  Meeting. 

2.  The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Quarterly  Meeting. 

3.  The  letter  from  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

with  recommendations  for  the  Puget  Sound  Quarter- 

ly Meeting. 

The  March  meeting  approved  the  Building  Com- 
mittee’s proceeding  to  assay  the  membership’s  interest 
and  commitment  for  building  in  the  next  few  years  a 
new  Meeting  House. 

New  members  in  families  of  the  Meeting  include 
the  following:  Douglas  Milton  Dodd,  born  March  13, 
to  Don  and  Alura  Dodd  (whose  address  is  now  Rte.  5, 
Box  611,  EVerett,  Washington)  who  asked  for  Asso- 
ciate Membership  for  their  new  son.  Jay  Hirabayashi, 
born  February  18  to  Esther  and  Gordon  Hirabayashi 
and  Judith  Ann  Schmoe,  born  February  16,  to  Agnes 
and  Kenneth  Schmoe. 


Honolulu  Friends  Service  Committee 

The  Honolulu  Fl’iends  Service  Committee  (1951 
Vancouver  Drive,  Honolulu,  Hawaii)  has  named  Floyd 
Schmoe  its  new  secretary  to  take  over  the  work  of 
Gilbert  Bowles  who  arrived  in  Japan  on  the  14th  of 
February.  Gilbert  Bowles  has  gone  to  Japan  to  visit 
with  his  many  friends,  to  help  in  the  reorganization 
and  reconstruction  of  the  Friends  Girls  School  in 
Tokyo  and  to  observe  relief  activities.  He  hopes  to 
stop  in  Hawaii  in  mid-summer  on  his  return  to  the 
mainland  where  he  will  spend  three  months  in  re- 
porting before  returning  to  Honolulu.  According  to 
the  attractive  news  sheet  the  office  has  been  moved 
from  the  down  town  Y.W.C.A.  Building  to  nearer  the 
University.  Office  hours  are  maintained  Friday  after- 
noons and  by  appointment  . . . The  office  shipped 
80  tons  of  clothing  to  Japan  in  December  and  space 
was  secured  on  a ship  sailing  from  Honolulu  April 
2 for  60  tons  of  food  purchased  from  surplus  com- 
modities including  2500  cases  of  canned  meats.  On 
hand  awaiting  shipping  space  are  about  1000  bales 
of  clothing  and  shoes.  Relief  materials  for  Japan  are 
handled  through  Mr.  T.  Imai,  1710  Fort  St.,  Honolulu. 


Woolmaii  House,  Eos  Angeles 

Friends  and  others  are  invited  to  a lecture  on 
“John  Woolman”  to  be  given  by  W.  O.  Mendenhall, 
Sunday,  May  11th  at  3:00  in  the  afternoon.  This  will 
be  given  at  Woolman  House,  1032  West  36th  Street, 
Los  Angeles  7.  Come  and  learn  afresh  of  this  great 
Quaker  whose  spiritual  discernment  and  way  of  life 
have  a distinct  message  for  our  time. 


Friends  House  Meeting,  Los  Angeles. 

Beginning  Sunday,  April  27,  the  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship which  is  held  regularly  each  Sunday  at  Friends 
House,  1137  W.  37th  Place,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
will  meet  at  11:00  in  the  morning.  Up  to  this  time 
the  meeting  has  held  its  worship  in  the  afternoon  . 


PROVE  ALL  THINGS 

Selections  from  the  Bible  For  The  Atomic  Age 
Compiled  by  Henry  M.  Bindt 
Edward  Johnson  Foundation,  Inc  $2  50  a copy 
P.  O.  Box  238  Berkeley  1,  California  $5.00  deluxe 


Heifers  for  Relief. 

Some  very  interesting  developments  have  occmred 
in  this  program  which  is  so  active  along  the  west 
coast.  The  National  Committee  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  set  10,000  heifers  as  the  goal  for  ship- 
ment abroad  during  the  8 months  shipping  time  this 
summer  and  fall;  they  have  approved  “Goats  for 
Relief”:  and  have  issued  a new  form  for  applicants 
for  the  job  of  livestock  attendant  on  the  cattle  boats. 

This  last  is  most  encouraging  to  many  who  have 
questioned  the  conditions  and  selection  of  men  for 
these  jobs.  A realistic  information  sheet  now  de- 
scribes what  the  prospect  may  expect  in  terms  of 
shipboard  conditions,  operational  procedures,  and  the 
Brethren  statement  of  policy.  Then  the  applicant  is 
asked  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  following:  “Are 
you  willing  to  do  hard  disagreeable  work?  Are  you 
willing  to  work  on  a crew  with  individuals  of  other 
races?  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  equahty  be- 
tween races?  In  your  opinion  is  war  ever  justified? 
Do  you  think  defeated  enemy  nations  should  receive 
relief  supplies?  What  is  the  justification  for  a relief 
program?  Is  there  anything  morally  or  economically 
wrong  with  trading  on  the  black  market?  Clarify  your 
position  on  this  question.  Do  your  friends  consider 
you  a practicing  member  of  an  accepted  philosophy  or 
rehgion?  Do  you  believe  the  Christian  and  Atheist 
should  cooperate  in  world  affairs  of  mutual  concern? 
What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  use  of  hquor  and 
tobacco?  Do  you  think  the  organized  church  is  obU- 
gated  to  cooperate  with  government?”  Such  an  ap- 
proach will  have  much  to  commend  the  program  to 
many  men  for  this  summer  and  fall. 


Nick  Korff  who  is  connected  with  the  nation  wide 
chain  of  schools  known  as  the  Devereux  Schools  for 
retarded  cirildren  recently  told  us  of  opportunities 
and  needs  for  teachers.  Nick  travels  from  school  to 
school  and  is  at  present  very  busy  with  a program  of 
visual  education.  The  schools  need  particularly  coun- 
selors for  their  “camp  by  the  ocean”  here  in  Cali- 
fornia and  social  science  teachers  with  “ . . . a pro- 
gressive slant”  and  experience  in  teaching  with  the 
project  method.  These  teachers  would  preferably  be 
Women  and  qualified  for  elementary  grades  as  well 
as  junior  high  school.  For  further  information  Nick 
suggested  writing  directly  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
Devereux  schools,  as  follows:  Miss  Helen  Barclay, 
Devereux  School,  Goleta,  California. 


Corral  Hollow  Homestead,  Tracy,  California 

The  Corral  Hollow  Homestead  under  its  charter 
members  Louis  J.  Villalovos,  John  Stevenson,  Male 
Campbell  and  Robert  A.  Boyd  is  now  issuing  member- 
ship agreements.  The  membership  fee  in  the  Associa- 
tion is  $25  and  the  order  in  which  such  memberships 
are  received  will  be  a consideration  in  determining 
the  choice  of  property.  Of  this  fee  all  but  $5.00  is 
returnable  if  the  applicant  withdraws  from  the  Asso- 
ciation and  purchases  no  property.  Any  persons  in- 
terested are  urged  to  write  directly  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Association,  Robert  A.  Boyd,  Box  29,  Tracy, 
California. 


“Prove  All  Things” 

A totally  blind  author,  Henry  Bindt,  of  Berkeley, 
has  recently  completed  a compilation  of  Scriptural 
passages,  all  from  the  Kling  James  Revised  Version  of 
the  Bible  and  arranged  under  chapter  headings,  such 
as  “God”,  “Guidance”,  “Money”,  “War”.  Peter  Guld- 
brandsen,  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  “Prove  all 
Things”  in  its  attractive  large  type  pocket  size  edition 
says:  “The  compiler  has  astounded  me  with  his 
thorough  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  Bible.  He 
has  typed  the  entire  manuscript  himself  . . . Henry 
Bindt  believes  profoundly  that  the  only  available 
antidote  to  the  threat  of  an  atomic  war  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  spiritual  truths  in  the  Bible  ...” 
The  author  is  eager  to  establish  contact  with  readers 
of  the  “Fiiends  Bulletin”. 
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June  12 

Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Newberg,  Ore- 
gon. June  12-18. 

June  15 

Seattle  Institute  of  International  Relations  at  the 
Helen  Bush  School  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Spon- 
sored by  A.P.S.C.,  15th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle  5.  June 
15-24. 

Reed  Institute  of  International  Relations  at  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon.  June  15-22. 

These  well  known  Institutes  of  International  Relations 
are  directed  by  Friends  toward  informing  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  problems  of  peace  and  the 
causes  of  war  in  order  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
action  on  basic  issues.  Excellent  faculties,  interesting 
seminars,  congenial  group  life  and  available  college 
credit  are  a few  institute  characteristics.  There  will 
be  four  institutes  on  the  Vv^est  coast  this  summer  and 
specific  information  is  available  from  their  offices.  We 
recommend  you  attend  full  time. 

June  17 

California  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  First  Friends 
Church,  Whittier,  California.  June  17-22. 

June  21 

The  Pines,  Adult  Study  Center,  Yucaipa,  California, 
Dr.  Fritz  Kunkel,  Director;  Four  seminars  from 
June  21  to  August  24. 

The  Pines  is  a newly  established  center  for  the  crea- 
tive synthesis  of  religion  and  depth  psychology  basing 
its  work  on  the  conviction  that  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  life  for  each  person,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  is  the 
attainment  of  Self.  Group  life  is  cooperatively  or- 
ganized : the  seminar  study  method  is  planned  with 
large  amounts  of  free  time  for  recreation,  individual 
counselling  and  creative  expression.  Seminars  will  be 
led  by  Miss  Sheila  Moon  (June  21 — July  4)  : Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.  Howes,  (July  C — 30)  : Miss  Celestine 

Smith  (August  2-9)  : Dr.  Fritz  Kunkel  (August  11-24). 
Address  all  inquiries  to  the  registrar.  Miss  Marjorie 
Fraser,  4609  Kingswell  Ave.,  L.  A.  27. 

June  22 

Mills  Institute  of  International  Relations  at  Mills 
College,  Oakland,  California.  June  22-July  1. 

Mills  Institute  of  International  Relations  for  High 
School  Students  at  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif., 
$25.00.  June  22-July  1. 

This  is  a comparatively  new  development  in  the  Insti- 
tute program  directed  toward  high  school  students 
“ ...  of  all  races  who  recognize  the  necessity  of 
being  well  grounded  in  international  problems  and 
appreciate  knowing  some  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
in  the  field.”  Dates  and  faculty  coincide  with  the 
adult  institutes  and  information  for  the  two  on  this 
coast  is  available  from  the  two  offices.  Mills  College 
and  Whittier  College. 


June  23 

Workshop  in  Intercultural  Education  at  San  Diego 
State  College,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  San 
Diego  schools,  U.C.L.A.,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Council  on  Intercultural  Education;  Director,  Dr. 
Stewart  C.  Cole;  Address,  Rm.  262,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  L.  A.  15;  Registration  $10,  for 
credit  $50,  room  and  two  meals  a day  is  $2.  June 
23-August  1. 

Workshop  in  Intercultural  Education  at  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Spon- 
sored by  U.S.C.;  Director,  Mrs.  Jane  Hood,  School 
of  Education,  U.S.C.  June  23-August  1. 

These  workshops  are  proving  grounds  for  community 
leaders  and  college  students  to  try  their  theories 
for  Improving  race  relations  and  are  valuable  to  the 
degree  they  are  able  to  move  from  the  theory  to  local 
practice  ! At  San  Diego  the  faculty  will  include  in  ad- 
dition to  the  director  Dr.  Cole,  President  Leslie  Pink- 
ney Hill  of  Cheyney,  Pa. ; Mildred  Wiese,  President  of 
California  Association  of  Adult  Education ; Ruth  Tuck, 
author  of  “Not  With  the  Fist”  and  William  Stone, 
director  of  Intercultural  Education  Experiment  in 
San  Diego’s  public  schools. 

The  Presidents’  School,  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  National  Intercol- 
legiate Christian  Council;  Director,  Fern  Babcock; 
capacity  is  40;  cost  $150.  June  23-August  27. 

Designed  primarily  for  those  assuming  responsibility 
in  S.C.A.  campus  groups  this  school  is  new  to  many 
on  the  coast.  College  credit  is  available.  Leaders  in- 
clude Buell  Gallagher  and  Jack  Finegan.  Housing  is 
provided  in  a coop  dorm  affiliated  with  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Students  Cooperative  Association. 

Institutes  on  Youth  and  Marriage,  Hojne- School 
Relationships  at  U.C.  at  Berkeley,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Dept,  of  Institutes,  University  Elxtension;  open 
to  the  public.  June  23-August  30. 


June  24 

Students  in  Industry,  Los  Angeles  Area,  sponsored 
by  Student  Christian  Association  (S.C.A.)  715 
South  Hope,  L.  A.  14;  Director,  Owen  Geer;  ca- 
pacity is  30;  cost  $15  for  registration.  June  24-Au- 
gust  29. 

One  of  the  oldest  patterns  for  summer  service  work 
Students  in  Industry  gives  young  people  first-hand 
knowledge  of  labor  management  problems  by  working 
in  industry,  by  contact  with  unions,  by  objective  study 
through  lectures,  reading  and  discussion.  Each  mem- 
ber finds  his  own  job  for  which  he  is  paid  prevailing 
wages,  yet  lives  with  the  group  (probably  at  Chapman 
College  in  Los  Angeles)  and  participates  in  field  trips, 
seminars,  etc. 
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June  29 

Whittier  Institute  of  International  Etelations,  Whit- 
tier College,  'Whittier,  Calif.  June  29-July  9. 

Whittier  Institute  of  International  Relations  for 
High  School  Students,  Whittier  College,  'Whittie;.-, 
Calif.;  $35.  June  29-July  9. 

Southern  California  Peace  Caravans  at  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Diego,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
A.F.S.C.  426  N.  Raymond,  Pasadena;  capacity  is  5; 
cost  $90. 

Peace  Caravans  are  composed  of  college  students  vol- 
unteering their  summer  time  to  join  in  a nation-wide 
program  of  peace  education  in  communities,  paying 
ov/n  expenses  while  a local  committee  gives  direction 
and  living  quarters  ! Every  means  of  education  is  used 
— speaking  to  groups,  engaging  in  community  recrea- 
tion, dramatics  and  inter-cultural  activity.  The  two 
caravans  in  southern  California  spend  their  first  week 
in  training  at  the  Whittier  Institute  of  International 
Relations.  One  caravan  will  then  center  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, a city  of  05,000,  the  center  of  a large  fruit 
growing  center  where  20  per  cent  of  residents  are 
Mexican.  The  second  caravan  will  be  in  San  Diego 
whose  population  has  increased  very  rapidly  and  now 
faces  a return  to  a peacetime  economy  where  the 
community’s  principal  industry  Is  provided  by  the 
Navy.  The  discussion  of  world  problems  in  the  light 
of  these  two  communities  with  their  problems  promises 
a summer  of  great  challenge. 

June  30 

Quaker  Work  Camp  at  San  Gabriel,  California; 
sponsored  by  A.P.S.C.  426  N.  Raymond,  Pasadena; 
capacity  12;  cost  $100. 

In  the  historic  old  town  of  San  Gabriel  the  work 
project  will  be  with  Spanish-Americans  building  an 
addition  to  a community  hall,  developing  playground 
facilities  and  furthering  intercultural  relations  between 
the  several  community  groups.  Housing  facilities  for 
the  group  will  be  available  next  door  to  the  project. 

July  1 

Student-exchange  with  Mexico;  sponsored  by  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconcilation,  127  So.  Broadway,  Rm. 
310,  L.  A.  12;  July  1- August  31. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  summer  projects  for  six 
high  school  students  from  L.  A.  area  who  will  spend 
all  of  July  in  homes  near  Guadalajara  and  to  return 
in  August  with  six  Mexican  youngsters  to  live  in 
homes  here.  Malcolm  Hayes  handles  arrangements  in 
Guadalajara  and  Glenn  Smiley  is  soliciting  applica- 
tions, homes  and  scholarship  funds  from  this  region. 

Coliege  Summer  Service  Project,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.;  sponsored  by  S.C.A.  (715  S.  Hope,  L.  A.  14) 
for  small  west  coast  group  to  go;  directors,  Ed  and 
Kana  Nestingen,  capacity  5;  cost  $25-$200.  July  and 
August. 

Although  this  is  an  east  coast  project  the  S.C.A.  is 
urging  a west  coast  delegation  to  participate  and  plan 
a similar  program  here.  The  progi'am  project  is  to 
learn  of  a metropolitan  area’s  problems  through  serv- 
ice as  social  internes  in  major  social  agencies  and 
through  forums  and  seminars  and  field  trips  with 
outstanding  leaders. 

Camp  Counselorships,  L.  A.  and  the  Bay  Area, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  S.C.A.  (715  S.  Hope,  L.  A.  14); 
no  cost.  July,  August,  September. 

This  project  is  designed  to  attract  college  students 
interested  in  serving  YM-YWCA  summer  camps  as 
staff  counselors.  All  expenses  for  training  conferences 
is  provided. 


July  5 

Students  in  Agriculture,  near  Modesto,  Calif.;  Di- 
rector, George  Burcham  (Rte.  3,  Box  1059,  Modesto, 
California,)  cost  $1  per  day  for  food.  July  5- 
August  9. 

A new  experiment  on  the  Tuolumne  Cooperative 
Farms  with  an  over  high  school  age  work  camp  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  agriculture.  Work  will  be  for 
wages  on  nearby  farms;  for  service  on  a community 
building  and  visits  will  be  made  to  agriculture  lead- 
ers in  the  neighborhood. 

July  12 

Camp  Sierra,  the  co-op  camp  near  Fresno,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Associated  Cooperatives,  Inc.  (815 
Lydia  St.,  Oakland  7);  a family  camp;  July  12-19. 

The  annual  family  camp  for  cooperators  in  high  Sier- 
ras 55  miles  north  of  Fresno  with  facilities  of  tent- 
houses,  cottages,  dormitories  (for  single  persons)  and 
camping  space.  Children  encouraged  with  special  care 
during  morning  classes.  Costs  are  very  reasonable 
with  special  notice  taken  of  age  differences  in  board. 
Make  reservations  early  for  this  camp. 

July  23 

Student  co-op  tour  to  Mexico,  sponsored  by  S.C.A. 
(715  S.  Hope,  L.  A.  14)  cost  $135.  July  23-August  23. 

This  tour  is  one  of  several  co-op  tours  planned  by 
S.C.A.  for  Puerta  Rico,  Canada  and  parts  of  U.  S. 
Mexico  trip  is  7,000  miles  on  specially  designed  and 
equipped  truck.  Some  camping  out,  some  hotel  and 
hostel  living  help  travelers  see  ”...  all  the  best 
parts  of  Mexico  . . . homes,  cultural  centers”.  Capacity 
is  6 men  and  6 women.  Conducted  by  experienced 
leaders. 

August  4 

Children’s  Inter-racial  Camp,  Deception  Pass  State 
Park,  "Washington;  sponsored  by  A.F.S.C.  (3959 
15th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle  5),  for  children  9 to  14 
years;  cost  $25.  August  4-30. 

This  camp  is  held  in  two  periods  of  12  days  each,  the 
first  for  boys  and  girls  9 to  11  and  the  second  12  to  14. 
Leader  will  be  Leland  Harriman. 

August  12 

Children’s  Inter-racial  Cataip,  Quaker  Meadow 
near  Porterville,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  A.F.S.C.  (426 
N.  Raymond,  Pasadena,  Calif.) ; dii’ector,  Ran- 
dolph Pyle;  for  children  13,  14  and  15  years  of 
age;  cost  $24.  August  12-21. 

August  21 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  clerk,  'Verne  James  (604 
Tennyson  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.).  August  21-24. 
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Origin  of  Riverside  Meeting  . . . 


Many  events  and  persons  entered  directly  and 
indirectly  into  the  development  of  Riverside 
Meeting.  Among  the  many  names  of  persons 
away  from  Riverside  who  contributed  directly  to 
the  beginning  of  Riverside  Meeting,  six  come 
prominently  to  mind:  Henry  Sanders,  Ira  and 
Elizabeth  Frame,  John  and  Elsie  Dorland,  and 
Walter  Vail.  These  among  many  others  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  life  and  growth 
of  the  Meeting.  Three  others  whose  contributions 
were  less  direct  stand  out  in  memory:  Wilbur 
Thomas,  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  who  visited 
California  in  1927,  David  Henley,  chairman  of 
an  All-Friends’  Committee,  following  this  visit, 
and  Clarence  Case,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Preparatory  influences  leading  to  the  start  of 
the  meeting  may  be  mentioned.  On  returning 
from  a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  relief  work  in 
Russia  in  1923,  1 discussed  with  Helen  Fawcett 
and  others  the  possibility  of  starting  a meeting 
for  worship  in  Riverside.  A little  later  A.  Ruth 
Fry,  then  Executive  Secretary  of  the  British 
Friends’  Relief  Organization,  visited  Southern 
California  and  discussed  with  groups  of  Friends 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a Pacific  Branch 
Office  of  the  A.F.S.C.  This  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a sort  of  an  All-Friends  Committee  whose 
roster,  as  recorded  20  years  ago,  read  like  part 
of  the  Southern  California  Branch  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
of  today.  This  1927  list  was  John  Dorland,  Elsie 
Dorland,  Herschel  Coffin,  W.  V.  Coffin,  Harry 
Haworth,  David  E.  Henley,  Ira  F.  Frame,  Eliza- 
beth Frame,  Neal  D.  Newlin,  Leila  Pennock, 
Henry  Sanders,  Albert  Small,  Cora  Sydnor, 
Charles  Sydnor,  Allan  U.  Tomlinson,  Arthur 
and  Edith  Vail.  David  Henley  was  selected  chair- 
man and  an  organization  known  as  the  Pacific 
Branch  of  the  AFSC  was  formed.  This  was 
twenty  years  ago,  long  before  the  present  organ- 
ization was  formed  about  1941.  This  first  branch 
of  the  AFSC  was  active  till  about  1931. 

At  about  this  time,  1927  or  earlier,  either  as 
a part  of  this  movement,  or  parallel  with  it,  an 
upsurge  of  interest  arose  in  general  fellowship 
meetings  for  worship  Sunday  afternoons  held  in 
various  localities  and  known  as  Pilgrimage  Meet- 
ings. Henry  Sanders,  as  1 remember,  as  a chair- 
man of  a sub-committee  was  the  principle  cata- 
lyzer of  this  movement  at  the  start.  He  had 
come,  first  out  of  England,  and  then  from  Cana- 
da, anJ  seemed  to  have  been  the  man  for  this 
important  time.  A number  of  these  Pilgrimage 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains,  and  at  various  camps  and  commun- 
ities. 

One  day  in  early  1928  a suggestion  came  from 
Henry  Sanders  that  a meeting  place  be  arranged 
at  Riverside.  As  a result  Quakers  of  various  kinds 
converged  on  Riverside  from  several  directions  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  beautiful  day  of  May  8,  1928. 
At  three  o’clock,  together  with  the  local  visitors, 
n -Tr-.t-1-iei-ing  of  200  or  more  were  holding  the  first 
public  Quaker  Meeting,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 


Riverside.  The  Congregational  minister,  John 
Gardner,  through  whom  the  meeting  place  was 
arranged,  wrote  later:  “I  rejoice  in  the  feeling 
that  impels  men  and  women  to  seek  to  know 
the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  to  be  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  God.  I would  fain  have  such  a 
group  as  part  of  the  regular  discipline  of  our 
Church.” 

Following  this  impressive  meeting  for  worship 
in  which  a close  feeling  of  fellowship  prevailed 
and  was  expressed,  Henry  Sanders  and  wife  and 
others  from  Pasadena  visited  in  the  home  of  Rob- 
ert and  Alice  Leinau.  Another  group,  Ira  and 
Elizabeth  Frame  and  their  Benson  guests  from 
Australia  visited  the  home  of  Howard  and  Helen 
Fawcett.  Both  groups  encouraged  the  holding  of 
a local  meeting  in  Riverside.  Accepting  the  sug- 
gestion of  Robert  and  Alice  Leinau  that  their 
large  living  room  be  used  as  a meeting  place,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  local  group  met  there  on  May 
27,  1928.  And  so  the  meeting,  first  called  “Friends 
Fellowship  Group,”  was  initiated.  A continuing 
Committee  of  Robert  Leinau,  William  Webster 
and  Howard  Fawcett  was  appointed.  Eubanks 
Carsner  was  added  to  this  committee  about  1929. 
The  book  of  records  of  events  and  of  visitors  and 
local  attendees  of  the  meetings  held  once  a month 
at  the  Leinau  home  during  the  initial  years,  is 
full  of  names  of  visiting  Friends  and  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  are  Herschel  and  Pearl 
Coffin,  Walter  and  Ethel  Dexter,  Patrick  Lloyd, 
Catherine  Howell,  Lydia  Mitchener,  Edith  Peck- 
ham,  Arthur  and  Edith  Vail,  Addison  Under- 
wood, and  many  others.  Much  was  the  help  the 
meeting  received  from  these  visitors. 

The  following  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
“Riverside  Friends  Association.”  For  about  four 
years  the  Association  met  at  the  Leinau  home. 
It  began  meeting  at  the  Congregational  Church 
about  1933.  After  meeting  for  ten  years  as  the 
“Riverside  Friends  Association”  with  only  an  ar- 
rangement committee,  a monthly  meeting  was 
organized  by  means  of  the  following  steps. 

1.  On  November  12,  1939,  an  organization 
meeting  was  called,  consisting  of  Riverside  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  representing  at  least 
five  yearly  meetings.  East  and  West,  and  three 
different  branches.  The  possibility  of  affiliation 
with  the  College  Park  Association,  or  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association,  or  the  American  Friends  Fel- 
lowship Council  was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  to 
ask  affiliation  with  the  last  named  and  appoint 
a nomination  committee  to  suggest  officers. 

2.  At  the  subsequent  regular  meeting  on 
November  26,  1939,  William  Holcomb  became 
clerk,  Edith  Hailing,  treasurer,  and  Howard  Faw- 
cett, recorder.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Disciplines 
of  the  two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  be  con- 
sidered as  general  guides  for  procedure  with  mod- 
ifications to  suit  the  special  needs  of  the  monthly 
meeting.  If  necessary,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting 
Discipline  would  be  consulted. 

3.  Request  was  sent  for  affiliation  with  the 
American  Friends  Fellowship  Council. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Editors: — Benjamin  Darling,  11724  Exter,  N.  E., 
Seattle  55,  Wash.  William  James,  670  San  Luis 
Rd.,  Berkeley  7,  Calif.  Phillip  Wells,  714  W.  Cali- 
fornia, Pasadena  2,  Calif. 

Bulletin  Committee — Ed.  Sanders,  chairman,  Pe- 
ter Guldbrandsen,  Ben  Darling,  Phillip  Wells, 
Ellis  Jump,  Edith  Sperry,  Charles  Standing. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Friends  Bulletin,  714  W.  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Pasadena  2,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 

Clerk:  Vern  James.  Alternate  Clark:  Bob  Boyd. 
Recording  Clerk:  Otto  Frey.  Alternate  Record- 
ing Clerk:  Gerri  House.  Reading  Clerk.  Mary 
Hansen.  Treasurer:  Hannah  Erskine.  Secretary: 
Helen  Stevenson,  Box  29,  Tracy,  Cahfornia. 

^ ^ 
(Continued  from  Page  One) 

4.  The  American  Friends  Fellowship  Council 
of  David  E.  Flenley,  Franklin  O.  Marshall,  and 
John  Dorland  to  visit  the  meeting  and  report 
back.  Their  visit  was  on  March  31,  1940. 

5.  Receipt  of  a letter  from  Leslie  Shaffer, 
secretary  of  the  Fellowship  Council,  dated  June 
5.  1940. 

And  thus  the  Riverside  monthly  meeting 
gained  a greater  sense  of  belonging  to  the  Relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends. 

The  seven  years  of  history  of  the  development 
and  work  oj  tbe  monthly  meting  from  November 
1939  to  the  present  with  its  recent  decision  to 
become  a part  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  with- 
out severing  its  affiliation  with  the  American 
Friends  Fellowship  Council,  should  constitute 
another  story. 

— Howard  Fawcett. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

pied  continuously  for  a longer  time  than  any 
other  group  in  the  United  States.  Many  current 
evils  stem  from  the  basic  insecurity  of  lack  of 
“ownership”  for  their  God-given  right.  They 
should  not  have  to  buy  it  now  in  order  to  own 
it  legallyl  All  fair-minded  people  should  know 
the  facts  of  this  situation.  (You  can  write  to 
Representative  Murdock  of  Arizona,  in  Congress 
and  ask  for  a reprint  of  the  Hopi  hearings.  Also 
write  to  Byron  Adams,  Polacca,  Arizona,  express- 
ing your  interest  and  concern  and  asking  him 
to  keep  you  informed  of  progress  and  needs  in  the 
Hopi  situation.) 

“The  Hopis  are  powerless  to  do  much  and 
apparently  we  have  little  more  power  than 
they!  For  do  we  own  our  government,  its  Indian 
Service,  its  foreign  policy,  its  War  Department, 
its  economic  policies  any  more  than  the  Hopis 
own  their  land?” 

Compiled  by  Ruth  Hampton. 


Personalia 

Gerald  and  Gwendolyn  Littleboy  are  traveling  in 
America  with  a minute  from  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
Gerald  is  Headmaster  of  Saffron  Walden  School  and 
his  wife,  Gwendolyn,  is  specially  interested  in  the 
educational  needs  of  children  between  10  and  12  years. 
They  will  be  in  southern  California  from  May  20  to  29 
and  are  eager  to  visit  Friends  meetings  and  individ- 
uals. Any  one  interested  in  arranging  dates  with  them 
should  write  immediately  to  Pacific  Oaks  Friends 
School,  714  W.  California,  Pasadena  2 . . . Peter 
Guldbrandsen  writes  that  his  daughter  sailed  from 
New  York  on  April  11  for  Woodrooke  College,  Birm- 
ingham, England  . . . Louise  Mitchell  (2915  Paris, 
Fresno,  California)  writes  that  the  Fresno  Co-op  needs 
a good  clerk  who  might  develop  into  a vegetable 
buyer. 


Occupation  of  Japan 

A young  Nisei  officer  in  the  American  forces  now 
occupying  Japan  writes  the  following  interesting  com- 
ments in  a personal  letter.  “ . . . Greetings  from 
Japan.  I’ve  been  here  over  a month  now  and  am 
learning  new  things  every  day.  One  of  my  biggest 
disappointments  here,  I’m  afraid,  is  the  military  oc- 
« cupational  personnel — many  of  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  majority  are  below  the  run  of  the  mill  . . . 
I got  the  impression  that  they  care  for  nothing  but 
to  enjoy  themselves  while  here  in  Japan. 

“Japan  today  is  faced  with  numerous  problems  as 
would  any  nation  defeated  in  a war — social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  etc.  The  opportunity  to  study  and 
know  of  these  problems  is  so  great  and  yet  I doubt 
very  much  if  there  are  even  10%  of  the  personnel  who 
even  give  a hoot  as  to  what  is  going  on.  It  is  a sad 
representative  of  America  here. 

“I  visited  one  of  my  relatives  yesterday  and  have 
heard  that  in  comparison  to  U.  S.  the  Russians  are 
making  immense  strides  in  the  propaganda  work.  Rus- 
sia, it  seems,  send  in  men  who  have  a good  command 
of  the  language  and  send  them  in  direct  contact  with 
the  Japanese  people,  while  we  make  effort  to  show 
our  way  of  life  through  the  cumbersome  method  of 
translation  and  interpretation.  My  relative  stressed 
the  fact  if  U.  S.  is  to  maintain  a friendly  and  re- 
spectful attitude  of  the  Japanese  they  will  have  to  use 
more  tact.  This  comes  from  a person  who  has  great 
faith  in  a better  and  closer  relation  with  U.  S.  as  so 
many  others  have,  and  who  is  very  active  in  gov- 
ernment. . . . 

“The  inflation  in  Japan  is  pretty  bad.  I have 
learned  that  55%  of  the  Japanese  budget  last  fiscal 
year — rather  this  fiscal  year  which  ends  in  March — 
was  spent  on  occupation  . . . rebuilding  houses,  re- 
furnishing biUets,  painting  the  homes  occupied  by 
Allied  personnel,  for  golf  course,  recreation,  maids, 
clerks,  etc.  and  has  been  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  inflation.  Not  a pleasant  thing  to  hear.”  Tokyo, 
March,  24,  1947. 


One  Foot  on  the  Land. 

John  C.  Laycock  (Rte.  3,  Box  456,  Hemet,  Cali- 
fornia) who  is  well  known  to  Friends  and  cooperators 
along  the  coast  addresses  the  following  information 
to  “ . . . Friends,  vegetarians,  decentraUsts,  cooper- 
ators— or  others  who  believe  in  at  least  one  foot  on 
the  land.”  On  the  road  from  Hemet  to  Perris  in 
southern  California  is  his  4 acre  ranch  with  a four 
room  house  (bed  room  14  by  10;  living  room  18  by 
13% : kitchen  13%  by  8 a modern  laath  room  10  by  10.) 
located  on  a knoll  200  feet  from  the  highway.  'The 
altitude  is  1600  feet.  There  are  domestic  and  irriga- 
tion wells  with  plenty  of  water,  27  fruit  trees  and  150 
grapes  and  berry  vines.  John  Laycock  invited  any 
inquiries  you  may  have  about  use  of  this  property. 
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